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Does this story have a familiar 
ring to it? 

A giant oil spill hits the coast of 
a large westem state. Millions of 
gallons of crude oil wash up on 
shore for weeks. The nation is 
riveted by television pictures of 
oil-soaked birds and dead fish 
floating in the ocean and washed 
up on shore. Oil company execu- 
tives deliver excuses and claim 
it’s a one-in-a-million disaster. 
Cleanupcrews are dispatched, and 
millions of dollars are spent by 
state, federal and local govern- 
ments in a cleanup and recovery 


program. 

It’s not what you think. This 
disaster happened 20 years ago 
near Santa Barbara, California. It 
remains one of the worst oil spills 
in American history. It also proved 
to be a catalyst in helping io 
awaken America’s environmental 
consciousness. Some 16 months 
later, a much more significant 
phenomenon occurred on April 
22, 1970 — the first Earth Day. 

It really all started in the sum- 
mer of 1969 while I was on a tour 
of Western states to talk about 


used by anti-war organizers to 
educate the public. Suddenly it 
occurred to me — why not set 
aside a day fora nationwide teach- 
in on the environment? In Sep- 
tember | announced plans for Earth 
Day and the response was nothing 
short of remarkable. 

The main purpose of Earth Day 
was to Organize a nationwide 
grassroots demonstration that 
would get the attention of the 
politicians and force environ- 
mental issues into the mainstream 
of American political debate. It 
worked. Earth Day 1970 was a 
huge success, and an instani 
American legend, due in large part 
to the tremendous energy, com- 
mitment and grassroots activities 
of college students all across the 
country. 

On this date in the spring of 
1970 the modern American envi- 
ronmental movement took off. 
Twenty million people, 2,000 
colleges and universities, 10,000 
grammar and high schools and 
2,000 communities mobilized for 
the first nationwide demonsira- 
tions on environmental! problems. 
Congress adjourned for the day so 
members could attend Earth Day 
events in their districts. 


ber that 20 years ago environ- 
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“We shall never understand the natural environment until we 
see it as a living organism. Land can be healthy or sick, fertile or 
barren, rich or poor, lovingly nurtured or bled white. Our present 


attitudes and laws governing the ownership and use 
of the concept of private property .. In 


represent an abuse 


of land 


America today you can leave the corpse for all to see, and nobody 


calls the cops.” 


— Paul Brooks, The Pursuit of Wilderness [1971] 


ion Generation 


bration on April 22, 1990. Let 


mental issues were not partof the there be no doubt about the sig- 
about how teach-ins were being political mainstream. In the 1968 _ nificance of this event: It will be 





Gaylord Nelson, 

Earth Day founder 
Presidential campaign, for ex- 
ample, not a single campaign 
speech was devoted to environ- 
mental concerns. Changes in the 
past 20 years assure that from now 
on the environment will be an 
issue in every presidential cam- 
paign. 

Perhaps the most important 
advance since Earth Day is one of 
attitude and understanding — the 
recognition, finally, that human 
activities have created a global 
environmental crisis that urgently 
demands our attention. This is a 


for a worldwide Earth Day cele- 


the largest grassroots demonstra- 
tion in history. The single most 
important objective of this 20th 
anniversary celebration is an in- 
ternational public demonstration 
so overwhelming that it will liter- 
ally shake the political leadership 
of the world out of its lethargy and 
galvanize it into a monumental 
cooperative effort to stop the de- 
struction and begin the restora- 
tion. It is time for political leaders 
of every nation to recognize that 
in the long haul the state of our 
environment is far more impor- 
tant to the condition of humans on 
the planet than the threat of nu- 
clear war, missile gaps, Star Wars, 
crime in the streets, or commu- 
nism in Nicaragua. 

How much longer are the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union going to 
spend $600 billion a year for 
weapons that only increase our 
mutual vulnerability and dissipate 
our resources. It is time for the two 
superpowers to agree to cut spend- 
ing on weapons by 50 percent in 
the next decade and another 50 
percent in the following decade. 
Half of the savings should be 
dedicated to programs to reverse 
and restore global environmenial 
damage. It is a plan without losers 


_— and the whole world is a win- 


Se 


Earth Day Founder: Conservat 


Is Now 


There has been some signifi- 
cant progress on environmental 
problems since that first Earth Day. 
Yet, merely maintaining the cur- 
rent programs and policies will 
fail far short of what is needed to 
prevent continued steady environ- 
mental decline. The responsibil- 
ity lies with the world’s younger 
generation. My generation does 
not have the time left to do it, and 
unfortunately came to an appre- 
ciation of the monumenaal signifi- 
cance of the issue too late. 

If society is going to develop a 
conservation ethic to guide its 
conduct, your generation must 
become the conservation genera- 
tion. There is no other choice for 
the world. Your generation has the 
power to make a critical differ- 
ence in the political course of the 
nation and the world. The first 
step is to join in the celebration 
and activities of the 20th anniver- 
sary of Earth Day this month. 
Beyond that, think of the future, 
have vision and make a commii- 
ment to a conservation ethic in 
your life. Cherish the air, the wa- 
ter and the land that sustains you 
and all humanity. Seize the oppor- 
tunity to make a difference. Per- 
sist in your efforts, make the poli- 
ticians listen —- and act. You can 
prevail and win the fight to save 
the pianet. 








Next time you are driving on 
the freeway, probably alone, look 
around and count all the cars with 
only one occupant, alternative 
transportation is already available, 
but most people refuse to change 
their lifestyle to use it. 

Altemative Transportation Day 
(Wednesday, April 18) is designed 
toencourage students, faculty and 
staff io experiment with alterna- 
tives to commuting to CSUS alone 
in an automobile. 


_by Thom Jackels 

To show the benefits of riding 
the bus, Regional Transit will 
provide 2,000 free tickets for stu- 
dents. 

ASI Mountain Wolf Sports and 
local bicycle shops will be on the 
Library Quad Wednesday of Earth 
Week to provide free bicycle main- 
tenance lessons. 

Those living in suburban areas 
are encouraged to ndeshare. 

Since CSUS is 2 commuter 
campus, a larger, more efficient 


Alternatives 
by Sven Blomberg 


The rainbow over my head 


is covered with tar and asphalt. 
Part of a new pian to get rid of 


the city’s traffic problem, 


a pian to use rainbows as altematives to freeways. 
The civic leaders want to take advantage 
of all the rain we've been getting lately. 


The technology came from Japan, 

but our government will finally utilize 

this new trend in transportation 

as Tucson is using sand fo feed the homeless, 
and Alabama has bought mobile windmiils 
to generate power from tomados. 


Last week Time magazine 


reported 
that the newest Japanese invention is 


a silly putty ozone layer. 


ridesharing program — a goal 
sought by the Earth Week Coali- 
tion — could increase carpooling, /*" 
relieve parking and traffic con- 
gestion and reduce pollution. To 
implement a full-scale rideshare 
program, we should have a bulle- 
tin board on which students, fac- 
ulty and staff can make spur of the 
moment rideshare agreements. 
According to Tiffany Fuller of 
RT, if each person used mass tran- 
sit once a week, pollution would 
be reduced by 20 percent. 
Sacramento Rideshare esti- 
mates that 76 percent of Sacra- 
mento County's population drive 
alone. In another study, RT found 
70 percent of Sacramento 
County’s air pollution is caused 
by automobiles. As the popula- 
tion surges this number will in- 
crease. 
Those who criticize the gov- 
emmment for ignoring effective 
transportation plans fail to realize 
that they have not given govern- 
ing Officials and agencies a clear 
reason to pursue wide-scale alter- 
Native transportation schemes. 
Local governments are con- 
cerned. 
The Sacramento Area Council 
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Get Out Of Your Car, Will Ya? 





eo 
A Bes 


Sees coveeges i Environmental studies instructors Angus Wright and Barbara 
3 Johnston display various forms of alternative transportation. 


reveals trends toward more con- 


In addition, SACOG erapha- 





They chose it for its versatility 


and ability to keep garbage from falling back to 


Earth. 

But what is the altemative when 
scientists find newsprint 
breaks down the ozone 





gestion and pollution in the 
“Greater Sacramento Area.” 
Given the area’s development pat- 
terns and assuming that planred 
transportation improvements re- 


ceive funding, SACOG predicts 
“more than half of the region’s 
freeways are projected to be se- 
verely congested during commute 
hours.” 


sizes the need for extending and 
expanding mass transit within the 
metro area. To achieve these goals, 

See Alternative, p. 8 


Let The Sun Do The Cooking 





People cook food for, among other 
things, health and aesthetic reasons. Cook- 
ing food kills organisms and deactivates 
toxins that cause illness and death. Also, 
cooked food is more palatable. However, 
cooking technologies and forms of energy 
used vary depending on who you are and 
where you live. 

In more developed countries, national 
energy supplies are consumed primarily by 
large diversified industrial sectors. People 
spend a small percentage of their income to 
purchase and use a combination of conven- 
tional stoves, ovens, microwave ovens, 
toasters, broilers and barbeques to cook 
food. The electricity, gas or charcoal used 
to operate these devices are derived from 
fossil fuels and biomass, which at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption are considered 
nonrenewabie or exhaustible. Other coun- 
tries are not as fortunate. 

In lesser developed countries, up to 90 
percent of national energy consumption is 
by households in the form of fuels for 


y John Murphy 
cooking. Most cooking is done over an 
open or semi-closed fire. Often 30 percent 
of a family’s income is spent on some form 
of fuelwood, animal waste, crop residue or 
imported gas. Alternatively, women and 
children in many countries average about 
five hours a day gathering cooking fue! and 
tending fires. These fuels are being ex- 
hausted quickly. 

The United Nation’s Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has estimated that by the 
year 2000, as many as 2.4 billion people 
will be suffering from cocking fuel short- 
ages. Many experts seem to agree on two 
“facts”: (1) by the year 2000, roughly one 
in four peopie wili be unable to meet the 
basic human need of cooking fuel; and (2) 
there does not seem to be a solution to this 
problemi in either the near or medium term 
future. [But experts are not always right. 

More than 2,000 people in the United 
States, mostly in Arizona and California, 
and a growing number at CSUS know that 
the “experts” are, to put it gently, unin- 


formed. We know this because we cook 
with a solar box cooker. 
What is a 
solar box cooker? 

An SBC uses free inexhaustible sun- 
light to cook meals, unattended. 

How do you cook with a SBC? 

Place the foods into three separate dark, 
lightweight metal, ceramic or glass pots 
with tight fitting dark lids. Place the pots of 
food in the SBC at the same time, aim the 
cooker te collect sunshine directly through 
the glass window and indirectly as it bounces 
off the adjustable back reflector. Then go 
away to work or play. 

The rule of thumb is: Get the food on 
early and don’t worry about overcooking. 

In about three hours, on a typical sunny 
day in Sacramento, the chicken will be 
cooked and browning, the rice will be ten- 
der and the carrots will be done and have a 
candied taste. 

Why should a person cook with a 
solar box couker? 

In developed countrics, we can reduce 


our creation of green house gasses by re- 
ducing our demand for electricity and gas 
for cooking. By cooking outside with an 
SBC we can keep our houses cooler in the 
summer and reduce our use of aircondi- 
tioners. 

Additionally, SBCs save labor and time 
at home. A friend of mine said it succinctly, 
“You come home to eat rather than to 
cook.” 

Finally, many foods have more flavor 
and nutritional value when water is not 
used as a base. 

Families in lesser developed countries 
may have even more to gain by cooking 
with sunshine. Cutting down fewer trees 
and shrubs for fuel will slow the accumula- 
tion of carbon dioxide —- a greenhouse gas 
-—— and will help stabilize soils against 
desertification. If animal wastes and crop 
residues are not burned, but instead plowed 
back into the ground, farmers can increase 
the fertility of soils, boost crop production, 
reduce their costs and dependence on 

See Sun, p. 8 
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Quit Eating B 





Let’s leave CSUS for a moment and 
visit a rainforest. In just an instant, gone is 
the neon white of library lights. We have 
entered a dark place; we are blind for a 
momentas our eyes adjust to the half-light. 
The air is thick with moisture and the calls 
of unfamiliar birds. Monkeys swing among 
the vines wrapped around graceful, arching 
trees —— trees adomed by exotic red and 
iridescent blue-green birds, a flash of color 
which catches our eyes. We sense that we 
are being watched by hundreds of unseen 
eyes; we are guests, yet something deep 
within the gut is stirred. The sweet, half- 
remembered essence of fermenting earth, 


___by Laura Russell 
of life and death — it is as if we have 
stumbied upon our birthplace, the womb of 
our species and of all life. Time has no 
relevancy; all around us is change, birth 
and death and decomposition and rebirth, 
and yet the forest feels eternal. 

But it isn’t. The reality 1s the bulldozers 
and machetes are ripping up the ancicnt 
forests in the Amazon Basin at the rate of 20 
football fields a minute. The rainforests of 
Malaysia are expected to be largely gone 
by the year 2000. Hawaii's rainforests, too, 
are being torn down to make room for 
farming and development. 

We can’t let this happen. As biological 





creatures, part of an interdependent web of 
life which evolved long before current na- 
tional boundaries, we are dependent on 
rainforests in ways many of us do not yet 
compietely realize. Many people do know 
that rainforest trees renew our air supply by 
using up carbon dioxide and replacing it 
with oxygen. Plants of rainforest species 
are used by plant geneucists to increase 
yields of agricultural plants. They cross 
old, inbred strains with wild type species, 
resulting in more vigorous growth and 
production. Plants of the rainforest, such as 
the blue-flowered penwinkle, have been 
found to have anu-cancer and other me- 
dicinal properties — there exists thousands 


urgers, Save The Rainforests 


more plants which have never been inves- 
tigated for such use. We have only begun to 
understand the complex series of biologi- 
cal relationships which make up a rain- 
forest. We don’t yet understand fully the 
mechanisins which affect world climate 
patterns and how total loss of these ancient 
forests would affect global climate, air 
quality, and ultimately, world agriculture. 

Why would anyone tear down a rain- 
forest? Profit. Quick profit. For example, 
the Brazilian government wants to exploit 
reserves of minerals found in its rainforests, 
so the government, with the help of Worid 
Bank, an international bank largely funded 


See Rainforests, p. 8 








What happens when you go 
grocery shopping? For the most 
part you are buying food for your 
family, but there is more to your 
shopping then you think. 

After you consume the bread, 
juice, butter, milk, etc., there 
remains the grocery bags, poly- 
styrene egg cartons, cellophane 
wrappings, and various cardboard 
ead plastic containers. You are 
then 'aced with all the non-food 
parts of your purchase: used and 





last 


* Buy in bulk 


garbage bags. 


away kind 
¢ Buy non-aerosol sprays 


less excess packaging. 





Earth-Saving Suggestions 


 oalinilines _by Kimberly O'Connor 
Following are a few more earth-saving suggestions that can be 
incorporated in our everyday lives. 
+ If you can’t recycle something, reuse it. Buy products that will 


If you must buy plastic and glass bottles, don’t throw them away. 
Use them to hold leftovers in the kitchen, to store bobby pins in the 
bathroom, to hold paper clips at the office...be creative. 

° Buy biodegradable products 

Avoid most plastics, especially polystyrene plastics (such as Sty- 
rofoam), which take as much as 200 years to break down. Buy 
waxed paper instead of plastic wrap; for microwaving, buy glass 
casseroles with lids instead of microwave wrap. 


Select the largest size possible of household products like sham- 
poo and detergent, and transfer to small containers for easier use if 
necessary. Instead of buying a six-pack of soda, buy one large boitle. 
And if your store has a bulk foods department, use it. You'll end up 
using and throwing away fewer containers. 

+ Choose paper instead of plastic. Reuse plastic bags 

If you must buy throw away products, opt for papez, which is 
biodegradable. Choose paper when at the check stand. If you use 
plastic grocery bags, reuse them as much as possible by bringing 
them back to the store. Also use them instead of buying plastic 


* Buy eggs in cardboard cartons instead of plastic 
* Stock up on cloth napkins and towels instead of using the throw 


* Borrow or rent items you don’t often use, and maintain and 
repair the items you own to ensure longer product lite. 

¢ Shop at farmers markets or co-ops. 

Local markets have fresher produce with less contamination and 


Suggestions supplied by Diane MacEachern in “Save Our 
Planet, 750 everyday ways you can help clean up the Earth.” 


__by Kimberly O'Connor 


discarded paper napkins, dirty 
plastic bags and empty plastic milk 
jugs. It is no wonder that in the 
United States, packaging contrib- 
utes about 30 percentof the weight 
and 50 percent of the volume ol 
all household waste. 

According to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Americans 
spent more for food packaging in 
1986 — $28 billion — than the 
nation’s farmers received in net 
income. That is an incredible 








































amount of money to spend on 
products whose manufacture and 
disposal are linked to almost ev- 
ery environmental problem we 
know, and maybe some we don’t 
know. 

The most notabie problem is 
ever shrinking landfill space. 
Packaging accounts for one-third 
of all municipal waste by weight. 

Another problem is finding 
products that do not contribute to 
acid rain and global warming. The 
producers of plastics and synthetic 
materials use more energy than 
any other other sector of the chemi- 
cal industry. More precisely, pro- 
ducing plastics consumes 3.5 
percent of all oil used in the United 
States. This poses a problem to 
our already declining fossil fuel 
supp!y and emphasizes our de- 
pendence on oil. The burning of 
oil during the manufacturing proc- 
ess itself also contributes to global 
warming and acid rain. 

Plastic is the fastest growing 
component of trash. Itis designed 
to become garbage — and stay 
garbage. For example, a 
squeezabie ketchup bottle is made 
of six layers of plastic, each of 
which does a different job (one 
gives the bottle shape, another 
strength, a third flexibility, and so 
forth). This kind of plastic prod- 
uct is called “contaminated” and 
few recycling containers can 
handle more than one type of 
plastic. This increases the need 
for more and more “virgin” mate- 
rials which causes manufacturers 
to rely on a fast dwindling re- 
source. 

Excessive packaging materi- 
als are pari of the American way 
of doing business. When products 
look more attractive the merchan- 
dise is considered blemish frte. 
Why do you need a box around a 
toothpaste tube when it goes into 
the garbage the moment you get it 
home from the store? Possibly 





Caveat Emptor: You Were Not Born To Shop 


YCLING 


i arr gi fe w Garden j 


Karl Vostrez 


Associated Students Inc. President Steve Lawrence provides sup- 
port for the CSUS Recycling Center -— an ASI funded program. 


you are enticed by the advertising 
slogans luring you to the product, 
or do you buy it because it is the 
least expensive or simply because 
it is the product you always buy? 
These are questions we should 
ponder before purchasing sorne- 
thing. 

Our current use-it-once-and- 
throw-it-away state of mind is 
perpetuated through advertising 
and is reinforcedevery day. There- 
fore, most Americans think this is 
the way to exist. We can change 
this state of mind in our culture 
and progress to a more make-it- 
$0-it-will-last-and-can-be-reused 


society. 

As a CSUS student and a 
member of this magnificent planet 
I challenge my fellow students to 
set an example and begin making 
changes to create an environmen- 
tally safe and sustainable society, 
one that will last for generations 
to come. At no other time is our 
role as the up and coming genera- 
tion more important. The changes 
we make today will affect the 
future of your children and your 
children’s children and to genera- 
tions unseen in our lifeume. 

As a point of interest CSUS 

See Shopping, p. 8 









—_by Laura Russell 


As one “leader of tomorrow” 
to another, I'd like to talk adout 
organic food. This will not be a 
diatribe against the agrichemical 
industry, but rather a student’s 
thoughts about why it is impor- 
tant to “buy organic” and what it’s 
like to eat organic food. 

First, as used here, the term 
“organic” refers to food grown 
without use of pesticides. And yes, 
there is such food available — 
from organic veggies to organi- 
caliy-grown grains like rice, to 
bread made from organically- 
grown wheat. Food co-operatives 
such as the Davis Food Co-op and 
our own Sacramento Natural Food 
Co-op are two sources of organic 
food, as well as health food stores 
such as Elliotts. Farmers’ markets 
also have organic food, but you 
have to ask each grower directly 
about his or her growing prac- 
tices. Later, I'll discuss how to 
know for sure that so-called 
“organic food” has in fact been 
grown without pesticides. 

After graduating in 1986 from 
CSUS with a bachelors of arts 


Big Friggin’ 
Cockroach 


____by R. Ingvar Elle 


BFC cockroach 
Sitting in a jar 

Brought from Los A 

For a cockroach that’s far 


No one will feed him 
While he sits on Bob’s desk 
And they’re all too damn 
















So | take on the task 
Of giving him bread 
And an occasional bath 
So he won't end up dead 


But what am | doing? 

He don’t need fo bathe 
Just co few daily crumbs 
And his poor life is saved 


‘Course people ask why 
i could honestly care 
‘Bout « stupid little bug 
That wouldn't ever share 


I think i's because 
His kids will be around 
When ai us sefish humans 


Are lyir:’ in the grourd 


' 

Of course heli neverknow 
What he really owestome 
But at least I'l! have left 


A lasting legacy 















degree in biological science and a 
chemistry minor, | worked from 
1987 to January 1989 in a private 
lab here in town that does pesu- 
cide testing of various agnicul- 
tural crops and processed foods. 
During those 18 months, I learned 
a lot about science and the agri- 
cultural industry. 

I learned in school that scien- 
tists are unbiased. What I found 
“out there” is that this is not so. 
Science, like a crowbar, hammer 
or anything else used by creatures 
with an opposing thumb, is a tool. 
And scientists, like all other foiks, 
have beliefs and assumptions 
which help them get out of bed in 
the morning. Even independent 
labs doing testing are not unbi- 
ased. The scientists | worked with 
steadfastly believed that a chemi- 
cal is innocent until proven guilty; 
a “Chemical Bill of Rights,” you 
might say. 

Also, they firmly believe that 
chemicals are essential for agri- 
culture. Here’s a mini-history 
lesson to show how this idea got 
started: 

Chemical use is tied to the 
history of modern warfare. Dur- 
ing World War I, many soldiers 
died not from enemy attack, but 
rather from insect-vectored dis- 
eases such as malaria and typhus, 
sO scientists began working on 
chemicals which would kill such 
insects. DDT, in the 1930s, was 
the result. During World War II, 
this chemical was sprayed over 
forests and lakes to control mos- 
quito populations, and, at the time 
anyway, secmed to have no nega- 
tive effects. There are reports of 
soldiers drinking DDT-treatec 
water! For a time, this chemical 
was considered by health officials 
as a possible method of water 
treatment. 

After the war, DDT, like the 
soldiers, came home. Here in the 
United States it was sprayed freely. 
Within a few years, however, fish 
and birds started dying by the 
millions. DDT was found at high 
levels in their bodies as well as in 
the bodies of animals higher up in 
the food chain, including humans. 
In 1962 Rachel Carson wrote a 
book called “Silent Spring,” 
alarming the nation with the pic- 
ture that a spriag might come in 
which there would be no bird or 
animal life. 

In the United States it is true 
that DDT and similar jong -lasting 
pesticides have been banned. 
(They are still used in Mexico and 
other developing nations, how- 
ever). But the reliance on chemi- 
cals for agricultural uses which 


began during the WWII era has 
never died, and in fact, has ex- 
ploded. During that time some 
people realized that a lot of money 
could be made making chemicals 
for people to cat — from pesti- 
cides to artificial colors to flavor 
enhancers like MSG to preserva- 
tives. 

So why not trust that a chemi- 
calis innocent unl proven guilty? 
Mainly because of the way sci- 
ence is done. You know, isolate 
one variable at a time, and base 
safety guidelines on a situation 
which never occurs in the “real 
world” —- one chemical per food- 
stuff per human per lifetime, ig- 
noring the fact that we eat hun- 
dreds of chemicals every day. Also, 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency guidelines for acceptable 
ariounts of pesticides in food are 
based on healthy adult males: 
pregnant women, children, people 
with allergies, or other health 
problems are not taken into ac- 
count. 

For all of the above reasons, I 
buy organic. I encourage every- 
one to do so, because it is ime we 
teli farmers, through our buying 
habits, that we want the pendulum 
to swing the other way, back 
toward farming methods which 
respect the earth and our own 
health. Buying organic supports 
the small farmer who cares about 
the earth by not pouring chemi- 
cals on it. 

Organic farmers, in general, 
use farming methods which are 
good for other reasons as well. 
For example, the Lundberg fam- 
ily, rice growers outside of Davis, 
not only grow rice without use of 
pesticides, they also do not burn 
the rice stubble, unlike most rice 
farmers in this area. Burning rice 
stubble vaporizes toxic chemicals 
and sends them into the air; it also 
is suspected to create asbestos- 
like fibers, which may be the rea- 
son that this area has higher lung- 
cancer rates than the rest of Cali- 
fornia. 

Organic food sometimes costs 
a linke bit more than commer- 
cially-grown crops. The reason is 
that farmers who do not use pesti- 
cides are not subsidized by the 
federal government. But, as de- 
mand for crganic food increases, 
more and more farmers will be 
switching to chemical-free meth- 

The question is, how does one 
know that organic food has really 
been grown without pesticides? 
In order to be certified organic 
under California Health and Safety 
Code §26569.11, a plot of land 
must be pesticide-free for three 
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Organic Food Respects Our Earth And Health 


years, and among other require- 
ments, is subject to periodic in- 
spections. So watch for foods 
which are certified organic. It’s a 
good bet they are pesticide-free. 

What is it like to buy and eat 


organic food? Sometimes the 
apples aren’t shiny — organic 
grocers do not put waxes on them 


like other grocers do, and some- 
umes the fruit or vegetable has an 


odd shape: The organic industry 


is sull in its infancy and many 
farmers are still experimenting 
with varieties and methods. You 


may get a head of lettuce home, 
and after sioring it a few days in 
the refrigerator, decide to make a 
salad. And lo and behold, nestled 
in the crook of a bright green leaf, 
you may discover, as I did once, a 
bright green caterpillar. AND IT 
IS STILL ALIVE! At first you 
may be disturbed by this, as I was, 
but think for a moment. What 






better test for pesticides, or lack 
of, than to find a live bug on your 
vegetables? (Like the canaries 
which miners once used to test for 
the presence of oxygen in a mine 
shaft — remember that story?) 
And what could be more natural 
than to find a bug on your vege- 
tables? I'll take dirt and bugs any 
day over chemicals I can’t see. 

Now for the rest of the story: 
Being a Hindu at heart, I gently 
lifted the little guy off the leaf and 
put him outside. Forgive me for 
being Eastern, but I think the law 
of karma does apply here, but the 
idea is not outside our culture ei- 
ther. 

To summarize: “As you sow, 
so shall you reap.” If we sow 
chemicals, we’re gonna reap them. 
And if it’s food we're reaping, 
we're gonna eat them. Is this what 
we want? I answer for myself: 
NO! 


Growing Pains 
___by Michael Lacy 


The concept of humanity 
is to always change. 

Mothers in labor, 

life is ali we have to gain. 


Death doesn't necessarily mean we iose. 
This has always been the same. 


in the sadness of eruption, 
there's so much pair, 
so much light.. 
Can you see it now? 
We gotta keep on learning 
and giving what we learn. 


Our condition lately, 


contradictions maybe 


repetitious history 


awakened by the gentie screams. 


People of war 

fight to conquer drearns 
and stili dreams 

fight to conquer people... 


We are more than witnesses 
more than cause or solution. 
We are feeling the growing pains. 
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Aneco-terrorist student friend 
of mine recently told me that | 
should become more involved in 
environmental protest as he lit a 
joint, sipped a beer and pined over 
his inability to score some mush- 
rooms. 

I wonder why it is that a lot of 
college environmental students 
are flaky Deadheads who wander 
around the wilderness on psyche- 
delics and consider themselves 
inspired, connected to some mys- 
terious, spiritual blob of nature. 

Ironically, they complain about 
chemical factories polluting the 
rivers but have no problem taking 
acid; they moan about forest 
clearcutting but then clear a nice 
patch for their marijuana plants; 
they act during their student field 
trips as if they were Carlos Casta- 
neda or Quannah “Peyote” Parker. 

It's no wonder the college 
environmental movement is just 


Now, I know there are some 
good, effective people working 
hard and clean to make a differ- 
ence — Gaylord Nelson, David 
Brower, Wes Jackson and count- 
less others in groups such as the 
Natural Resource Defense Coun- 
cil, Sierra Club, and even Earth 
First! — but to look at some stu- 
dents at CSUS and other universi- 
ties across the country — God 
almighty. 

Who takes them seriously? 

They zone around school half 
lit; they usually have environ- 
mental bumper stickers plastered 
to everything except their fore- 
heads, but if you ask them a ques- 
tion, their slurred response is pain- 
fully similiar to a vegged-out 
Valley Girl. 

“Oh like, wow duuude, awe- 
some ... check thaaat tree out ....” 

Yikes. 

Maybe it’s time to clean the 


now getting off the ground — cobwebs, take those old, oil spill 
members have been too busy play- _ rags and grease the brain, because 
ing im the dirt. if more environmental students 





Rainforests, irom p. 4 


by the United States, loaned Brazil the money for cattle ranching. The 
indigenous Indians who have lived in harmony with the land for 
hundreds of years, are being “relocated” elsewhere. 

But the richness and diversity of rainforest life hides the fact that 
the soil is actually very poor and thin and its ability to support life is 
dependenton the delicate interplay between micro-organisms and the 
build-up of rotting leaves (“biomass” in ecological terms). It is not 
rich enough to support pasture for long; afier about 10 years, what was 
once a beautiful forest will be just dry, fallow ground, unable to 
support plant growth. Brazil, in its race to become a world economic 
player, is set on spending its heritage now. After the minerals are gone 
and the pastures dead, there will be nothing left for the Brazilian In- 
dians — or anyone cise. 

What can we do to save the rainforests? It’s a matter of doing and 
not doing. DO: Write your representatives. Tell them not to fight the 
drug war in South America by spraying the rainforests with pesticides 
banned in the United States. These pesticides are killing delicate 
rainforest plants. The pesticides are further dispersed by wind cur- 
rents and water flow, and spread to agricultural areas. Because we 

| import food from some of these South American countries, the 
pesticides then end up on our own supper tables! We live in a global, 
interdependent community; therefore, poisoning the rainforests poi- 
sons ourselves! Write the World Bank and tell them not to fund pro)j- 
ects which ruin rainforests. They are using our tax money to do it! Get 
involved with groups such as the Rainforest Action Network. Tell 
others about the plight of the rainforests. DON’T: Buy rosewood or 
mahogany items. Don’t eat fast food burgers or processed beef 
products. Each year the United States imports over 120 million 
pounds of fresh and frozen beef from Central American countries. 
Two-thirds of these countries’ rainforests have been cleared to raise 
cattle, whose stringy, inexpensive meat is exported to profit the U.S. 
food industry. DO: Write to the Secretary of Agriculture and let him 
know you want a beef labeling law to specify the country of origin of 
imported beef. 

Yes, the rainforests are a couple thousand miles away. But our 
ner nena on alae see to impact 





Recyclable art. 

would figure out how to make a 

clear statement, and live by it, 

maybe the college environmental 

movement would get more done. 
Instead it’s sitting around get- 

ting stoned; and, like it or not, 


Alternative, from p. 3 


SACOG needs the public to use 
these facilities to their capacity. In 
essence, cleaning Sacramento's air 
and reducing its freeway conges- 
tion depend on alternative modes 
of transportation. 

During Alternative Transpor- 
tation Day a convoy of bicyclists 
is leaving CSUS at 11 a.m. fora 
political rally on the Capitol steps. 
Participants are needed, especially 
since our rival, UC Davis, is send- 
ing 300 bicyclists. 

However, Alternative Trans- 
portation Day cannot be aone day 
event. Vigorous effort must go 
into extending pollution-efficient 
behavior beyond April 22 or else 
all effort has been wasted. 


Shopping, from p. 4 


As a point of interest CSUS 
will be selling an excellent plastic 
coffee mug to students at cost 
(that means no net profits to any- 
one). This mug is meant to be 
carried in your backpack and used 
every time you buy acupof coffee 
on campus. Your participation in 
this campaign will reduce the 
amount of Styrofoam used on 
campus by one-third to one-half. 
In addition, if you use the campus 
mug you get a 5 cent price dis- 
count every time you buy coffee. 

This is just one way for CSUS 
to set an example to the surround- 
ing community. 





drug use is illegal, so how can 
environmentalists (or anyone for 
that matter) break the law and 
then tell a large corporation not 
to? What kind of hypocrisy does it 
take to spark up a joint and ther 


ned To Save The Earth? 


____ by David E. Brumfield 


Karl Vostrez 


frown at environmental apathy, or 
do some speed and work fever- 
ishly to change the world, or eat 
some mushrooms and then do a 
mind meld with a Styrofoam cup? 


Sun, from p. 3 


imported fertilizer and increase their disposable income. 

The level of lung and eye diseases will decrease as people spend 
less time around smokey fires. Family incomes can also be increase 
as people spend less time gathering wood and cooking and more time 
at income generating activities. Finally, over 40,000 children die each 
day from diseases transmitted through contaminated water supplies. 
SBCs can pasteurize water, making it safe to drink. 

What benefit do SBCs have for CSUS? 

About 12 years ago, CSUS biology Professor Bob Metcalf started 
using and promoting SBCs for health andenvironmental reasons both 
on and off campus. He constantly offered students an opportunity to 
get involved, and with some help from CSUS, the word about SBCs 
began to get out. 

In 1987, Metcalf and others created Solar Box Cookers Interna- 
tional, a local nonprofit organization dedicated to spreading SBC 
technology worldwide. 

In the past three years, projects introducing SBCs have been 
started in 11 developing countries, in Latin America, Africa and the 
Arabian peainsula. Project sponsors have included the UN- FAO, 
Foster Parents Plan International, The Pilsbury Company, and the 
Food Industry Crusade Against Hunger. Hands-on workshops with 
key groups in these countries showed local people how to build SBCs 
and use them to cook local foods. The importance of these projects 
was captured by the slogan from Guatemala: “The Solar Box Cooker: 
The Vaccination Against Deforestation.” 

In October 1989, CSUS faculty awarded Metcalf the prestigious 
Livingston Lecture Award for his work with SBCs. 

The transfer of SBC knowledge and technology to people of the 
world requires interdisciplinary cooperation from a variety of agen- 
cies, including CSUS and SBCI. The topic involves changes that 
touch people’s social, cultural, political, economic, environmental 
and technological structures. Many opportunities exist for students to 
link up with a growing number of interested faculty in faculty- 
directed independent study, senior ’s work, masters’s work and intern- 
ships involving solar box cookers. 

The opportunity for CSUS to remain with SBCI at the hub of 
efforts to disseminate information knocks now and knocks loudly. 
Let's answer the door before the Earth shuts it in our face. 





Awareness and action can eas- 
ily be confused. 

Messages that can catalyze this 
confusion surround us: under- 
Standing racism is the first step 
toward eliminating it; being aware 
of the possibilities of rape helps 
women to prevent it; admitting 
alcholism is the first step toward 
overcoming it. 

There is a certain delendabie 
truth in each of these statements. 

There is not in this one: I be- 
lieve humans need to change their 
behavoir to save their environ- 
ment, therefore, | am an environ- 
mentalist, therefore, | am helping 
to solve environmental problems. 

nonsequitur (non-sek wi-ter) 
(lat.) a conclusion which does not 
necessarily follow from its prem- 
IS€s. 

In a survey of S00 college stu- 
dents conducted by Hughes Re- 
search Corp., 80 percent said they 
believe that “all of us” have a 
primary responsibility to protect 
the environment. 








If | hadn't been invited 


| used to do. 


| sometimes feel 
i'm leaning 
foo much 

on you. 





Poetry On Request 


___________by Janet Carncross Chandler 


to send in a poem about the environment 

“that can be broad,” they told me; 

“it could take in surviving 

and all the things you need for survival 

like food and water and oxygen, and yes, love 
and understanding,” | doubt 

I'd be sitting here, pounding 

out my feeiings on my word processor 

sirmply because I've graduaily stopped thinking 
about survival and the environment 

and how we'd get along if there really 

were a nuclear accident, concentrating instead 
on how fortunate | am, at seventy-seven 

(be honest, Janet, you'll soon be seventy-eight!) 
to have my health and wits and friends, even 

a special man friend (we share Sunday dinners) 
two sons, and wives, one grandchild apiece 
and in my third semester of working toward 
my master’s in fine arts in writing 

and teaching kids how to see and hear and touch 
and smell and taste and let their feelings out 
and remember the good things 

and imagine some exciting adventures 

and put these ail into words they want to share 
with other kids and their parents and me, 

| must say and dio say life is a lot 

more comfortable when | just rety 

on other people to march and go fo rallies 

and write insignificant letiers and poems 

and ail those other things 


it’s only in the middie of the night 


“Reprinted from Watching from the Sky. 


y Russ Buettner 

With a student population of 
25,000, that translates to roughly 
20,000 CSUS students feeling a 
primary responsibility to protect 
the environment. 

Does that translate to 20,000 
checks to Greenpeace or Sierra 
Club? 

Does that represent 20,000 let- 
ters on the lap of Congressman 
Bob Matsui each year calling for 
increased funding for alternauve 
power research? 

Docs it show the promise of 
40,000 arms and legs to carrying 
signs at demonstrations against 
nuclear waste, Or strip mining, or 
clearcutting, or offshore drilling? 

No. 

Does it mean there are 20,000 
pairs of lips carelessly using the 
word “environmentalist” to de- 
scribe the body to which they are 
attached? 

More likely. 

The names we use to describe 
ourselves are an important part of 
our self image. But we should be 
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concerned when this psychologi- 
cal masturbauon allows us to 
passively witness the destruction 
of our world. 

Our environment is being dis- 
cniminated against, raped, and 
obsessively depleted, but it is a 
nonsequitur to believe understand- 
ing, Of awareness, or admittance 
are enough to correct the situ- 
ation. 

A “quick fix” does not exist. 
There is no one piece of legisla- 


SEN 
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tion that will fix the damage done. 
Our environment screams for 
protection and time to repair it- 
self. 

The only solution is commit- 
ting to a lifelong struggle against 
anything or anyone that threatens 
the balance of our ecosystem — a 
commitment to acuon. 

We cannot bastardize the sig- 
nificance of this struggle by using 
the word environmentalist to spit 
shine our collective vanity. 


Environmental Action Speaks Louder Than Words 


Our individual impotence can 
only be cured with universal ac- 
tion. 

So, if you are beginning to think 
that by reading this supplement tc 
The Hornet, you are an environ- 
mentalist, and therefore helping 
to solve environmental problems 
—- think again. 

But if you're thinking, “Hey, 
Buettner, writing this don’t make 
you one either!” then you get my 
point. 


Karl Vostrez 


ke. 





CSUS students Mark Turner (left) and Everett Wilson (right) are shown doing an analysis of 
campus waste. The results, to be presented to the administration, will be available by Earthwcek. 


This Sponge Won't Wring Out 





It's an easy thing to forgive 
yourself for. The day is hot and 
your car is hot and you are hot. 
The skin on your hands and arms 
is suffocating from the dirty warm 
motor oil that didn’t make it into 
the pan when you loosened the 
screw. Yep, you're pissed, and now 
that the oil is out of the car, you 
don’t want to look at that pan of 
grimy sludge for one more min- 
ute. And since there’s nothing 
growing in the backyard myway, 
you grab the can, slam open the 
gate and dump the oil in a small 
corner next to the fence. In a 
couple of days it’s gone, and you 
kick a little dust over the stain and 
forget about it. 

Well this is certainly a good 
argument for requiring a course 
on physical geology to al! would- 
be mechanics. I’m not saying it’s 
unnatural to think the oil you throw 
on the ground is going to tavel 
straight down to the center of the 
earth and be eaten up by the devils 
in hell. But unfortunately, this is 
just not the case. 

Without going into the whole 
structure of the true underworld in 





_by I. Ingvar Elle 


this paper, suffice it to say that oil 
often gnes to about the same place 
as rain water — into wells. That's 
the problem. And it doesn’t take a 
lot of oil to screw up a good waiter 
supply. One part per million you 
can smell. Thirty five parts per 
million you can see. Fifty parts 
per million disrupts the bacteria 
used in sewage treatment plants. 

But oil flows a little slower 
than water. Humphrey Bogart’s 
voice rings in my ears — "Maybe 
not today, maybe not tomorrow, 
but soon and for the rest of your 
life...” 

I think it’s a good case study 
in hypocrisy to see that Exxon is 
suddenly the environmental vil- 
lain of the decade for an acciden- 
tal oil spill and yet each year the 
people in Wisconsin (if | knew 
about the rest of us I'd tell you) 
dump more oil into the ground 
than leaked out of the Vaidez. The 
only difference is that nobody 
made the people in Wisconsin 
clean it up. (That was a joke — 
you can’t clean it up.) 

And don’t try to pass the buck 
to the government — there are 


laws agains (these mini-spills. But 
since it’s ob iouslY 4 russ “= can 
get away with breaking, it’s im- 
portant we understand that this 
law, unlike some tax laws I can 
think of, is definitely for the 
common good. 

It’s really not that tough todo 
the right thing with your motor 
oil. Most recycling centers and 
gas stations will accept it. If you 
don’t know where to go, call 1- 
800-553-2962 and someone will 
tell you. 

If you want to stop changing 
your oil so much you can pick up 
some synthetic oil — its supposed 
to last three to six times longer, 
depending on your car. Or of 
course, you could also stop driv- 
ing altogether. 

The point is that there are 
good reasons and easy ways to 
avoid watering your weeds with 
30 weight. So the next time you 
get mad at your motor oil, just 
relax. Grab a plastic milk jug, 
(maybe write the words “mini- 
tanker” or “Vaidez sails again” on 
it) and fill it up with your old oil 
and ship it off to the recycling 
center. You can tell ‘em Captain 
Hazelwood sent you. 
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Humanity's Survival Depends On Biological Diversity 





Lately there's been much cam- 
pus discussion on the weed for 
diversity — racial diversity, cul- 
tural diversity and educational 
diversity. The administration has 
been put on the hot seat over racial 
diversity, and the need to educate 
students in a broad spectrum of 
cultures and world views. Faculty 
continue to compete for funds for 
their respective programs, osten- 
sibly promoting the diversity that 
their department offers over the 
“other guys.” 

This academic institution gen- 
erally strives to promote the wid- 
est offering of classes, schedules, 
sports programs and entertainment 
that money can buy — all in the 
name of providing students with 
the most “healthy and diverse” 
environment possibie. The impli- 
cation at the root of this thinking is 
that healthy minds and bodies are 
best cultivated in diverse — and 
thus healthy —environments. 

That’s why I find it rather re- 
markabie that no one stresses the 
importance of biological diver- 
sity — as in “many kinds of bio- 
logical things.” This is known in 
its shortened form as biodiversity, 
and I invite you to consider this as 
the natural, but unacknowledged, 
side of the “healthy and diverse” 
environment our current educa- 
tional administration finds neces- 
sary for well-rounded human 
development. 

To give you an idea of the im- 
portance of biodiversity, I recom- 
mend you look into the mirror, 
and describe what you see. Not 
your beautiful clothes, or com- 
plexion, but the simple recollec- 
tion of yourself. 

If you are “two-legged” like the 
rest of us, then what you will see is 
an animal, an extremely clever 
animal with akeen insight into the 
workings of the man-made world, 
mathematics and the glorious 
paycheck, but an animal nonethe- 
less. You will see what scientists 
have described as a mammal: 
warm-blooded, partially covered 
with hair, requiring extensive post- 
natal care, and entirely dependent 
on the quality of the surrounding 
environment for every aspect of 
survival. 

What else will you see in the 
mirror? You will see many charac- 
teristics unique to you as a human 
animal that your forefathers and 
generations of forefathers before 
them gradually developed in re- 
sponse to environmental pressures, 
so that they — and eventually you 
-— could survive, could live as 
humans. For example, the eyes in 


___ by William Warren 


the front of your head, allowing 
you magnificent stereoscopic vi- 
sion, and your shoulders, which 
rotate nearly in a circle. The de- 
velopment of these characteristics 
can best be explained by examin- 
ing how and where our forefathers 
spent most of their ume, and the 
conditions they had to respond to 
in order to live. 

At this point it may be neces- 
sary to question the religious fun- 
damentalists who believe evolu- 
tion is only a theory. i believe it is 
impossible to dismiss our under- 
standing of physics and geologic 
processes, which each indicate that 
humans — at least in our current 
form — have been gradually 
changing in :esponse to environ- 
mental pressures for more than a 
million years. The reflection you 
see in the mirror is the result of a 
process of almost unimaginable 
and continuing duration. 

The only given in life is that 
nothing remains the same, every- 
thing changes, and the whole of 
Nature — including you — is 
bound by this principle of survival 
and adaptation. You are a flexible, 
resilient, adaptable anima! —- but 
only within the bounds that your 
body, your species, can tolerate. 
For example, change the salt con- 
centration in your blood by only a 
fraction of a percent, and you will 
have exceeded your natural limi- 
tations, arid you will die. 

I mention the physical limita- 
tions of humans so you can begin 
to appreciate biodiversity for what 
it has made you as an individual. 

‘The administration, in making 
its argument for a diverse educa- 
tion, tells you that you are largely 
a product of your world. What it 
doesn’t tell you is that as a relative 
proportion of the human experi- 
ence, your senses, your body and 
your mind are alsoa product of the 
non-human world. 

Long before technology and 
television, before traffic jams and 
air pollution your ancestors lived 
in the natural world. There is a 
keen distinction, then, on just what 
else may be necessary for that 
“healthy and diverse” recipe nec- 
essary to make you a truly healthy 
and productive member of soci- 
ety. 

For those of you that read about 
environmental considerations — 
everything from zoning laws to 
the destruction of rain forests — 
you may be concerned about the 
continuing destruction of the 
environment. This is only natural. 
After all, what is being destroyed 
in a sense is your Mother. 





She has provided all the things 
necessary for your survival for a 
long, long time. She has fed you, 
protected you from storms and 
held your children in her bosom. 
Her laughter has echoed back to 
you as you have worked in the 
fields. Indeed you should be out- 
raged that this destruction contin- 
ues at the current pace. 

Even if you have no personal 
fondness for nature, even if you 
have never been able io fee! an 
intimate joy al sunrise in aremote, 
peaceful place, your livelihood sull 
depends on the health of this ol’ 
world, our mutual Mother. If she 
becomes too ill, then all the money 
and technology in the world won’t 
save your ass and mine from obiiv- 
ion. 
No one is really removed from 
nature — to pretend otherwise is 
an absolute denial of reality. Even 
if you’ve never gotten those per- 
fectly manicured claws of yours 
duty trying to feed or protect 
yourself, you still rely on some- 
one to feed you, and that food 
comes from the earth. But the link 
between human animals and na- 
ture goes far beyond physical 
sustenance. 

Whenever the great thinkers and 
leaders of the short written history 
of man needed a “reality check,” 
they went back to the womb — 
back to the wildness that spawred 
their complex minds and imagi- 
nations. Fram Jesus Christ and 
Moses to Mohammed and Ma- 
hatma Ghandi — all spent an his- 
toric time in their development 


Environmental 


studies Professor Harold 
Kerster, Academic Senate chair Juanita 
Barrena, anthropology Professor Valerie 
Wheeler and ASI Recycling Center coordinator 


outin nature. (Ourown U.S. presi- 
dents and financial and political 
elite have always had their Camp 
Davids, Yellowstones and Mount 
Vernons to retreat to, places to 
compare the often violent and 
confused worlds they live in to the 
honesty and frugality of nature.) 

The great diversity in Nature 
has been the very source of the 
present diversity of cultures, life- 
styles and thoughts that bless 
America today. So, if we owe our 
concepts of freedom, liberty, and 
equality to any single source, that 
source is the biodiversity of na- 
ture. 
When you hear that biodiver- 
sity is only important as a source 
for our pharmacopeia of life-sus- 
taining drugs or our often danger- 
ously narrow list of agricultural 
products, think again. When you 
hear that biodiversity is only 
important to freakish nature lov- 
ers or the rich and famous as sea- 
sonal retreats, think again. Bio- 
diversity is an inseparable part of 
the healthy human psyche, a vast 
kingdom of texture and feel and 
smell that gives us a touchstone to 
compare our own ridiculous 
foibles to when we take ourselves 
too seriously. The tragedy behind 
the extinction of even the small- 
est, seemingly most insignificant 
creature is. * loss of perspective 
to the human mind. We can, and 
should, use biodiversity as a yard- 
stick of human responsibility and 
human health. 

If you took around you some 
years from now and if all you see 





is concrete-lined ditches and as- 
phalt parking lots, I hope that you 
are still human enough to weep at 
your loss. Your fathers have placed 
upon you the responsibility of God, 
for certainly it is your actions that 
dictate the health and fate of the 
world. It is madness to think we 
can use capitalism to grow our 
way out of this, or to think that 
“economic progress” (such acruel 
misnomer in itself) is mutually 
exclusive from the preservation 
of the remnants of what natural 
systems we have left. The preser- 
vation of nature in the United 
States may well be the most press- 
ing national security question 
facing our generation. We must 
strive for sustainability, for the 
retention of our independence as 
we know it. We must use biodiver- 
sity as a yardstick to judge the 
success of that effort. 

When you put this article down, 
and jose the fascination of your- 
self in the crowd of peers that 
seems so important, I hope you 
will look around you and say, 
“economic development is not 
enough to sustain mankind; there 
are limits to what the world, to 
what nature can stand, and sull 
continue to function. I will go forth, 
this day, grateful for the heritage 
and the legacy that Nature has 
blessed me with. I will make a 
difference.” 

Because if you don’t, well, you 
explain to your children what the 
pictures in the book mean. “Cause 
that’s all you'll have left — 
memories and pictures. 


Jack Surmani, all helped to bring Earthweek 
1990 to CSUS. Together they take a ride on 
the Hornet Express, one of the more popular 
forms of alternative transportation at CSUS. 














Asawn a truck jonded w loaded with huge, old-growth 
redwood logs lumbered down the road on 
its way to the sawmill, an innocuous look- 
ing gray van pulled out onto the road in 
front of it. The two vehicles continued 
driving until the next stop sign. Suddenly 
five Earth First!ers yumped out of the van 
and quickly climbed the log truck, chained 
themselves to it, and unfurled a banner 
reading “Save Ancient Forests.” Fifty more 
demonstrators jumped out from behind the 
bushes ar.d surrounded the truck, chanting 
and singing, to complete the successful 
ambush. 

Earth First! has done literally hundreds 
of demonstrations like this one in the last 
few years. We have sat in trees, blocked 
logging roads, climbed logging equipment, 
held drum-ins, sit-ins, sing-ins, and just 
about anything else we could think of. We 
have been directly responsible for saving 
several old-growth areas from the chain 
saw, and we have been instrumental in 
making the slaughter of the redwoods a 


__by Judi Bari 
national issue. Other Earth First! groups 
have been ‘aking similar actions in defense 
of deserts, wolves, rivers or whatever their 
local issues may be. 

Unlike other environmental groups, 
Earth First! is decentralized and non-hier- 
archical. Although we are nation wide, there 


“We will not make deals 
with slimy politicians or 
greedy corporados” 


are no official rules and no official mem- 
bers. If you want to start an Earth First! 
group, you don’t need a charter. You just 
have to put the Earth first. We will come out 
and help you get started, but the character 
and activities of each local group are deter- 
mined by the local people. 

There are, however, three basic prin- 
ciples that bind Earth First!ers together. 
The first is “biocentrism”— the belief that 
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all life is equal and has a right to exist for its 
own sake. Nature is not here to serve 
humans, but rather, humans are a part of 
nature. 

The second principle 1s “No Compro- 
mise in Defense of Mother Earth.” The 
Earth has been compromised so much al- 
ready that it will soon be unable to support 
life as we know it. We will not make deals 
with slimy politicians or greedy corpora- 
dos over how many more owls they can kill 
or how much more old growth they can cut. 
Our society needs to achieve a stable state 
with nature now. 

The third principle is “Direct Action.” 
The most effective place to win our de- 
mands is on the front lines, where the 
destruction is going on. If we can slow 
them down therc, the politicians and law- 
yers will follow along. We also like to sing, 
howl, raise hell and generally have a good 
time while we’ re at it. 

Showdown In The Redwoods This 
Summer 
This summer in the Redwood region, 


Earth First! Rowdy And Effective 


Earth First! is sponsoring a major blitz 
called Mississipp: Summer in the Califor- 
nia Redwoods. With the Forests Forever 
Initiative heading for the ballot this fail, the 
tumber industry is trying to cut every tree 
they can as fast as they can this summer, 
before the regulations can be passed. Just 
as they did in Mississippi during the Civil 
Rights movement, we are putting out a call 
for Freedom Riders for the Forest to help us 
defend the redwoods with non-violent civil 
disobedience. Spend a week, a month, or 
the whole summer. We will provide camp- 
ing space, training and forest guides. 

If you would like more information, or 
if you would like us to send someone to 
speak to your group, or if you would like to 
Start an Earth First! group in your area, call 
Michelle (916-894-7362), Judi (707-485- 
0478) or Pam (707-523-1229). 


Judi Bari is from the Ukiah Earth 
First! group 


Sierra Club: Leading The Mainstream Movement For 20 Years 
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I am biased. 

Despite the dominant influence 
of television and mass communi- 
cations, | still believe in the ability 
of the individual to make a differ- 
ence. The environmental move- 
ment cannot succeed without each 
of us taking some responsibility 
for the pollution, health threats 
and other human activities threat- 
ening wildlife as well as human- 
kind. 

When we choose to band to- 
gether in groups or organizations 
fighting for what we believe in, 
our ability to affect change often 
is stren, .hened. 

Organizations, like people, 
tend to have distinct personalities 
and approaches to probiem solv- 
ing. When groups are part of a 
political movement, they tend to 
be shaped by broader cultural or 
social forces in ways not always 
recognized at the time. The envi- 
ronmental movement is roughly 
20 vears old. Earth Day, April 22, 
1970, is often identified as the 
birthdate of the movement. 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of 
Organizations spawned by the 
movement are less than 20 years 
old. Groups like Californians 
Against Waste, Friends of the 
River, and many others started in 
the 1970s with a very specific 
issue Concern. 

Ca! dornians battled for nearly 
two decades before winning pas- 
sage of the bottle bill (AB 2020), 
creating neighborhood recycling 
centers. CAW emerged in the 
process asa lobbying and research 
organization, dedicated to promot- 


ing recycling and a sustainable 
economy. With a half dozen fuil- 
time staff and about 40,000 sup- 
porters, CAW gained impressive 
victories in 1989. Two lobbyists, 
a nighly effecuve media relations 
campaign and a grassroots base of 
several thousand people writing 
letters and making phone calis to 
legislators made the difference. 

F.O.R. is a national organiza- 
tion of activists working to con- 
serve hundreds of rivers for future 
generations. Many, perhaps most, 
of its supporters got involved as 
the result of recreational rafting 
and kayaking activities. Much of 
F.O.R.’s strength derives from the 
ability to form coalitions, such as 
the American River Coalition. 

The Traditional 
Conservation Movement 

Several of the major national 
environmental organizations, like 
the Sierra Club, National Wildlife 
Federation, and the Audubon 
Society, emerged from the con- 
servation movement in the late 
19th century. 

John Muir, a Scottish immi- 
grant, farmer, inventor, sheep- 
writer, wanderer and disciple of 
the wilderness, might have diffi- 
culty recognizing the Sierra Club 
he helped found in 1892. The 
Sierra Club started with 182 
members and grew to 114,000 by 
1970 and has more than 500,000 
members today. 

The original membershio 
battled to protect the Yosemite, 
with Muir leading the losing battle 
to preserve the Hetch Hetchy 


Valley. Public lands issues and 
conservation of wilderness con- 
unued todominaie the club’s focus 
until the 1960s. 

By Earth Day 1970, the focus 
expanded to pollution concerns. 
Today, the Sierra Club is actively 
working on a wide range of issues 
imernationally, including nuclear 
arms control. 

One of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Sierra Club is the 
volunteer structure that directs 
staff work. The 53 chapters around 
the nation, and local groups within 
each chapter, work on hundreds 
of conservation issues, organize 
outings, publish newsletters, en- 
ter into litigation, endorse politi- 
cal candidates, conduct extensive 
volunteer training programs, and 
maintain active grassroots action 
networks. 

The Sierra Club helped create, 
adopt and adapt to the “environ- 
ment movemen:” in the past 20 
years. It is a leader of the main- 
stream organizations and repre- 
sents a much wider range of people 
than the original membership. 

Future 

Environmentalists today rec- 
ognize the importance of utilizing 
all the means available to carry on 
the fight, including lobbying, 
community organizing, litigation, 
political campaigning, and buy- 
ing lands for preservation. 

Participants in Earth Day 1990 
at CSUS are likely to be among 
the leaders of the ic vemeni over 
the next 20 years. I hope you will 
get involved and help preserve 
our environment for future gen- 
erations. 


Lance King works in a staff or consulting capacity for Sierra 
Club, Californians Against Waste and Friends of the River 








song Of A City — 
Deadnight — 3 a.m. 


Spice ial til theclincntigich tastiest by Rich Diltz 
Discordant, it is ... silence? 


Yellowish, it is ... darkness? 















Awakened 
from a sweet slumber, and I’m 
hit by awareness, ears first. 

it need not be New York, 
it is here at home. 













it is a low pitched hum, 
like the ticking of 
forty-one thousand 
two-hundred and 
fifty one electric clocks, and it 

creeps in through any closed window. 


The hum is the lite of the city, the 
soft noise of it could wake the 

dead, and give them a lullaby for their guests, 
with a chord so far from harmony as to cause 
pain. My heac! aches, the noise reaffirms this. 
it is the noise of this city, it’s dark life and aii 
the “sleeping” machines within city bounds. 


Yet, 
over it all, is this melancholy song of one 
anonymous bird, a blackbird | think. 

He has no seductive, sweet voice. He sings the gut- 
teral truth. 

He is no citizen of this fine town. 

He leads the way to saivation. 


He sings o song. 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Monday. April 1 


10:00-3:00 Appropriate Technology Fair 

12:00-12:50 Zero Free Land Theatre 

1:00-1:50 Speaker: Lloyd Connelly 

2:00-2:50 Happy Birthday to the Earth 

7:00-9:30 Sierra Club Presentation 

7:00-10:00 Community Forum 

Tuesday, April 17 

7:00-10:00 Community Forum 

Wedn April 1 

8:06 -5:00 ar Free Day 

10:00-3:00 Bicycle Clinics and Tune Ups 

10:45 Bicycle Rally at the Capitol 

1:00-2:00 World Games 

Thursday, April 19 

10:00-3:00 Environmental Job Board 

10:00-12:00 Nature Walk 

1:00-3:50 Federal and State 
Environmental Job Talk 

7:00-10:00 Community Forum 

Friday, April 20 

10:00-3: Strolling Troubadors 

7:00-11:00 EarthFest 


A demonstration by campus organizations and 
community groups of new technologies designed to 
more efficiently use our energy resources. 


Theatrical rally. 
Member of the California Assembly speaking on 
"thinking globally, acting locally.” 


Children from the CSUS Children's Center will be 
presenting a birthday cake and a song to the Earth. 


The Ancient Forest: A slide show and stories from the 
forests of the northwest. Presented by Sharon Teague. 


Women and the environment: Five speakers will 
present their views on the topic of the current environ- 
mental crisis and its effects on women. 


Conventional vs. Alternative Energy: 
California's Future? A panel discussion featuring statc 
and national energy experts. 


President Donald Gerth challenges the campus 
community to leave their car ai nome. 

Bike shops from around town answering any questions 
about bikes and offering free bike checks and tune ups. 
All riders interested in biking to the State Capitol for a 
noon-time rally and legislative lobbying effort will be 
leaving from the University. 


Individual and group non-competitive sports. 


Notices from private and public environmental 
availability. 


agencies on job 
Experts from Effie Yeaw Nature Center will be leading 


a nature walk the American River and originat- 
ing jobs prospects and positions available. 
Global Problems, Local Acti 

Nationally-known experts i the chairman of 
the board of Greenpeace, USA will discuss the 
sutienions of Os = 


A free music festival ing Earth Day. This will 
be both a 


and event. 
bands: Clan Dyken, Davis Heat and Blu Food. 
This is a tentative schedule. Events and times subject to change. 
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